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to incorporate Hip Hop into language learning, and some final personal comments. The 
article explains the language learning strategy the author designed for building up his own 


ee words: inspiration and motivation. He uses the multistep strategy of language learning through 
RE sia his favorite musical style, Hip Hop. The steps include (a) choosing and simply enjoying the 
0 id music, (b) analyzing the lyrics and creating a personalized textbook based on the lyrics, 


and (c) deepening the understanding of the underlying culture. This motivating strategy 
can be employed with any kind of music that has linguistically meaningful and culturally 
relevant lyrics. 

O 2014 Elsevier Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction 


This is probably an unusual article for a research journal, but the contribution that my article makes seems to fit here 
rather well because this special issue is intended to be innovative. l open my article with a brief anecdote about my daughter's 
language learning, and then I share my own story of using Hip Hop to cope with a difficult learning situation in Taiwan. After 
that I offer a standard research section related to motivation, because Hip Hop was the motivational spark for my language 
learning. Strategically learning language with music can build up confidence and motivation (the learner's will to learn), 
which in turn foster learning. Next I present a highly practical, step-by-step guide about how to incorporate the use of Hip 
Hop, my preferred strategy, into the language learning process. In that practical application section, I detail the strategy in 
three parts (choosing the musical material, analyzing the lyrics, and understanding the cultural background) and demonstrate 
how to transform the music of a learner's choice into pragmatic language learning materials to foster confidence, motivation, 
and proficiency. I close with personal comments. Each of these parts of the article reflects a different angle on language 
learning. That is appropriate, because language learning is a multidimensional, multifaceted process. 


* The first author wrote this paper in a graduate course on Becoming a Better Language Learner and User, taught by Dr. Rebecca L. Oxford at the Air 
Command and Staff College (ACSC), Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama, USA. Dr. Oxford added to the paper in various ways, but 
it is presented here in first person singular to capture the authentic voice of Kao Tung-an. The views in the present article do not necessarily reflect those of 
the U.S. Air Force or the Air Force of Taiwan. For more on the language of Hip Hop, see Blake, Rudolph, Oxford, and Boggs (2014). 

* Corresponding author. 

E-mail address: rebeccaoxford0gmail.com (R.L. Oxford). 
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2. Starting with the personal 


I will start with the personal, offering a background concerning my daughter's language learning and my own. I review the 
language learning situation of Taiwan, my homeland, and show why l needed to develop a special, creative strategy for 
language learning. 


2.1. My daughter and I 


As an officer in the Air Force of Taiwan, I need English to do my job. l am studying, working, and living in a foreign country, 
the United States, where English is the dominant language. 1 sometimes wonder what kind of life would have had if I had not 
put my efforts into English language learning for many years. 

A few weeks ago, I sent my elder daughter to an American preschool. It was her first time to attend preschool. What is 
more, it was not an environment in which she could fluently communicate without significant obstacles. Before her first few 
days, l actually had not thought much about the communication between my daughter and the other kids or the teachers. The 
only concern I had was about her cultural adaptability to her new way of daily life. However, the truth she brought home 
every day confirmed the importance of second language learning, not just cultural adaptation. Her first week was painful. 
Even though she is a very strong minded little girl, every day she came home and told me that she had no idea what had 
happened during the day. She just could not communicate. One day she was trying to tell the teacher about being thirsty and 
looking for water, but because of poor communication the teacher kept trying to feed her desserts and cookies. My daughter 
burst out crying. In the end, the teacher had to call me to make sure she and my girl were “on the same sheet of music.” 
Clearly, they were not. 

Now, weeks later, my daughter is on the right track. She enjoys her days in the preschool and is quickly learning her second 
language, English. However, the small incident of not being able to communicate about being thirsty reminded me how 
important a second language is to a foreigner's survival in another country. Taking my girl as an example, consider how upset 
and desperate she was during first few days, while she could not even express her desire for water and could not ask for help. 
During the conversations I had with the teachers in the first week, they kept telling me that “she was upset today” or “the 
conversation just didn't work out.” Poor communication always brings misunderstanding and sometimes disaster. That is 
why a successful second language acquisition strategy is very important for learners in a foreign language setting ifthey want 
to understand and be understood by others. 

The experiences of my daughter reminded me of the bad old memories that forced me to depart from the Taiwanese 
school curriculum and to search for my own way of learning English. I found that Hip Hop music, when its contents are used 
strategically as second or foreign language learning materials with a correct method and attitude, can greatly improve 
proficiency, motivation, and confidence. 1 have been using this strategy for my second language learning for two decades. 


2.2. Why I needed a good learning strategy: the learning situation in Taiwan 


Many students in my country struggle to make progress in second language learning. Back in the 1990's, some people 
complained that the public school curriculum in Taiwan was problematic because students started their second language 
learning relatively late. Many parents in Taiwan are anxious about their children's future language ability. In the big cities, 
students normally attend English cram schools or bilingual schools to avoid falling behind from the beginning (Ho, 2009). 
According to the Common Wealth magazine (Taiwan), in 2002, 90% of school-age children in the capital city, Taipei, attended 
cram school to study English (Chen, 2002). The Ministry of Education initiated new policies since the millennium, but none of 
them seemed to work. Based on research data from the Educational Testing Service (2007), Taiwanese students” average 
TOEFL ¡BT score was 71 between September 2005 and December 2006 (the first year of ¡BT test), then 76 in the year of 2010 — 
not much of an improvement (ETS, 2011). The decade of educational reform did not actually bring much success. Even worse, 
English education in Taiwan is lagging far behind that of most of the other Asian countries. Moreover, Taiwan's English ed- 
ucation shows a large gap between children from the city and children from the countryside, primarily because of different 
curriculum requirements in different local institutes. A child who lives in a metropolis might start his first English class at the 
age of 6, but a child who lives in a rural area might not start learning phonetic symbols until he or she is 12 years old. When 
these two children enter the same middle school, one is too bored to learn, and the other gives up the first day. For these 
teenagers, who already have many problems to handle, English becomes one more problem. 

The cram school culture in Taiwan is not something new. This culture had been with Chinese society for thousands of 
years. The culture of the cram schools is derived from the concept that the elites will always be the successful crowd. The 
origin of the cram school can be traced back to the age of the great teacher Confucius, who constructed the first private school 
that accepted all students despite their social class or family income. Back in the days of Confucius, students tried their best to 
compete for becoming the elites of their year, giving them a chance to work in the imperial government. 

According to a report on the Asiaone Press website, the number of cram schools (in the report, the term was “tuition 
schools”) skyrocketed from 1200 in 1997 to 7000 in 2006, and 75% of students in Taiwan attended cram school in 2006 
(Ho, 2009). For these students, learning was not fun at all. The motivation was not to improve, and the will to learn did not 
matter; everyone simply waited to get fed as much knowledge as possible, like a duck being fattened up to gain a good price in 
the academic farmer's market. 
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The problem is that if the environment pounds students with immense pressure, as noted above, these students often lose 
confidence and motivation in their adolescent years. I think this is one of the main reasons why second language education in 
Taiwan has become trapped in turmoil. Thus, a key issue is how to rebuild and maintain second language learners' motivation. 
One strategic approach - the one I chose - is self-directed learning. Self-directed learning supports the learning process 
outside of the school curriculum. Self-directed learning allows us to follow our own learning methods, keep ourselves on 
track, and most importantly, keep ourselves motivated. Do we always need an instructor around us to learn new things, or is it 
possible for a learner to be self-directed? Some might assert that a person cannot learn to fix the power window system of a 
car without the support of a skilled mechanic, cannot learn to slice a chicken correctly without the teaching of a professional 
chef, and cannot learn to play an instrument without advice from a master musician. In actuality, this depends on the person; 
some people can learn to do these things largely independently. In a similar fashion, it is only a myth that a learner cannot 
learn independently. I personally found that what a language learner actually needs are instructions, not always instructors. In 
fact, some language learners' personalities and cognitive styles are likely to insist on more autonomy than others (Leaver, 
Ehrman, €: Shekhtman, 2005, p. 202). 

Self-regulated learners can build motivation through music. Therefore, the following (more traditional) section focuses on 
research regarding motivation in relation to music and language learning. 


3. Research on motivation, music, and language learning 


Motivation, as the word appears to suggest, is something that moves a person to do something. Stated in plain English, 
motivation is: 


literally the desire to do things. It's the difference between waking up before dawn to pound the pavement and lazing 
around the house all day. It's the crucial element in setting and attaining goals—and research shows you can influence 
your own levels of motivation and self-control. So figure out what you want, power through the pain period, and start 
being who you want to be. 

Psychology Today, 2011, para. 1 


In other words, motivation is the will to do. For second language learning, “an individual's motivation to learn a second 
language is sustained by both attitudes toward the second language community and the goals, or orientations, sought 
through the acquisition of the second language learning” (Dórnyei, 2003, p. 36). In this statement we can find several key 
words that directly relate to second language learning: individual, attitude, goal, and orientation. These are the keys to 
anyone's language acquisition process. 

In Dórnyel's (2009) concept of the second-language motivational “self-system,” the learner can reflect various types of 
motivation: (a) to become the desired, “ideal self” who speaks the language, (b) to prevent negative consequences by doing 
what others demand (the “ought-to” self), and/or (c) to enjoy the immediate experience through “bottom up” motivation 
based on the sense of competence and on positive attitudes toward the activity, the setting, etc. In a study of 6000 secondary 
school through adult language learners in five countries (China, Hungary, Iran, Japan, and Saudi Arabia), Dórnyei (2009) found 
that motivation to attain the “ideal self” explained 42% of the variance in language learning effort. However, I believe that 
bottom-up motivation, related to enjoyment of the activity itself, is also very important to language learning effort. Ushioda 
(2001) underscored enjoyment, positive learning history, personal goals, and personal satisfaction as four of the eight sig- 
nificant motivational dimensions for language learning. 

In fact, intrinsic motivation, i.e., the type of personal drive in which an activity is undertaken for its inherent interest and 
enjoyment, is the key type of language learning motivation that emerges through music. Self-determination theory (Deci, 
1995; Deci € Ryan, 1985; Ryan, 1995) emphasizes the value of intrinsic motivation and proposes that such motivation is 
increased when three innate, essential, and universal psychological needs — competence, security or relatedness, and au- 
tonomy - are met by the environment. These needs can be fulfilled through music as the medium of language learning. 

Music and language have been holding hands for thousands of years. Music not only consists of forms of artistic taste but 
also involves “instruments serv[ing] magical or “therapeutic' purposes” (Stansell, 2005, p. 3). Ancient Greeks believed that 
music implied language, and the Classical Greek philosopher Plato himself considered that a tune without words is a sign ofa 
lack of true artistic taste (Dickinson, 1909/2004). The word mousikas (music in Greek) means “from the muses” (Stansell, 
2005). The mother of the Muses, Mnemosyne, was viewed as the goddess of memory. In ancient Greek mythology, Mne- 
mosyne's nine daughters presided over song, prompted memory, and were assigned to reign over particular departments of 
literature, art, and science (Bullfinch, 2006). Seven of these divine beings used their music to inspire language, including the 
spoken genres of epic poetry, lyric poetry, sacred poetry, love poetry, comedy, tragedy, and history. The eighth focused on, of 
all things, astronomy. The last Muse did something different: through her music, mortals became inspired not only to sing in 
unison (choral song) but also to dance. The ancient Greeks thus recognized the close ties between language and music. 

Taking a look at opera, we find that some operas were stories based on historic events, like Tosca (Puccini, Illica, € Giacosa, 
1899) or Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini, ca. 1850). Some musical works were adapted from existing poems, like one the most famous 
musicals of the twentieth century, Cats (Webber 8: Eliot, 1981), which was based on Old Possum's Book of Practical Cats by T.S. 
Eliot (1939). In short, we could say that music inspires language, and language enlivens the music. Recognizing the rela- 
tionship between music and language, the next section discusses in a practical fashion how to apply music, especially Hip Hop 
music, to the second language learning process. 
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4. Objectives and practical guidelines for using learning materials based on Hip Hop music 


In today's environment, with the quick flow of information, the learner can find learning material everywhere: in a 
personal blog, news website, YouTube, or even Facebook. As long as the learner can locate his or her favorite material to 
promote motivation for learning and sustain the learning process, self-direction in learning is entirely possible. Hip Hop 
music can be the music that the learner focuses on and stays with. 


4.1. Objectives for using music as learning material 


The material used by the learner is as important as the blood in his or her veins. The learning material transmits vo- 
cabulary, teaches grammar, provides dialogs, offers motivation, and keeps the learning process going. Especially for the self- 
directed adult learner, if the learning material is either not interesting or not readily available, the passion for learning might 
fade away quickly after any minor obstacle or environmental constraint (e.g., too busy to learn). Therefore, l| present two 
important objectives for language learning and motivation. 

The first objective for the self-directed learner is to build up a collaborative, ongoing relationship with the material, 
because this relationship helps double the progress of learning. If the learning material is with the person all the time, from 
the morning's subway ride to school, in the neighborhood breakfast restaurant, in the lunch buffet at the corner, and 
everywhere else in the area, the learner's life is directly and consistently connected with the learning process. This huge 
amount of contact between the learner and his or her favorite material works almost the same as living in a nation that teems 
with target language information. The highly motivating material improves the learner's listening and speaking skills, which 
are vital tools in the daily life of a target language region; and the material also assists the learner's reading and writing 
abilities, which are necessary for serious second language learning progress. 

The second objective for the learner is to assure the availability of the material. This objective is vitally important at more 
advanced stages of language learning. Readily available material allows the learner to pay close attention to the music and 
lyrics, create inner positivity about the material, and evaluate progress. If the material is easy to find, the advanced learner 
spends less time searching for material and more time concentrating on the material, enjoying it, and learning from it. This 
creates positive emotions, beliefs, and attitudes and maintains a strong desire for learning (Leaver et al., 2005; Oxford, 2011). 

Having explained these two objectives, l will now discuss the utility of Hip Hop music for language learning - my personal 
second language learning strategy, which helped me when I was very young and was struggling with the school curriculum 
and the cram school culture of my country. This strategy fulfills these two objectives as discussed above and works well 
almost everywhere around the globe. 


4.2. The practicability of Hip Hop music as learning material 


Hip Hopis a subculture that originated in West Bronx, New York back in 1974, almost 40 years ago. Its roots can be tracked 
even earlier to the West Indies. From its birth, Hip Hop grew to its present dominance over urban life around the world. One of 
the East Coast MCs in the scene, Nas, in his 2006 album, Hip Hop is Dead, chatterboxed the following lyrics: 


Everybody sound the same, commercialize the game 
Reminiscin' when it wasn't all business 

If it got where it started 

So we all gather here for the dearly departed 

Hip hopper since a toddler 

One homeboy became a man then a mobster. 


The title, Hip Hop is Dead, is a rhetorical expression of the current reality of the music industry. Because the Hip Hop music 
industry has grown too big and too quickly, its content has been driven toward heavily commercialized pop music, and thus it 
has lost some ofits original spirit and beliefs. The point here is not the original beliefs of Zulu Nation (an international Hip Hop 
awareness group); the point is that Hip Hop is a worldwide phenomenon. According to Mark Abley in his book The Prodigal 
Tongue, Hip Hop “constitute[s] a global urban subculture that has entered people's lives and become a universal practice 
among youth the world over” (p. 149). This statement echoes what Nas was rapping about (“all business,” ¡.e., the 
commercialization of Hip Hop), but it also reflects the truth that Hip Hop is everywhere on our planet, especially in urban 
settings. 

What Nas was complaining about is not the concern of this discussion. Since the notion is to use the learner's favorite form 
of music as the learning material, it does not matter if the learner “wanna keep it real” (wants to follow the original Hip Hop 
way of life); the orientation that moves the “peep” (a person) will be the one fits him or her. Nevertheless, the use of rap music 
not only motivates the learner to grab some language knowledge, but it also bridges the gap between two different cultures. 
In my case, the two cultures are those of the Taiwanese people who speak Mandarin Chinese and the Americans who utilize 
street English. The learner who immerses himself or herself in the urban subculture of Hip Hop not only enjoys the music but 
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also improves English language skills. At the same time, by understanding the lyrics and the rhetorical content that Hip Hop 
artists dispense, the learner can get closer to the culture, despite any geographic distances. 

Hip Hop culture, street language (sometimes referred to as Black English), and rap music always influence each other. 
These three factors form the basis of my learning strategy. They work as a triad or triangle. The learner can start from any side 
- music, language, or culture - and follow the edge to the next side and ultimately to the last side, though this article focuses 
on the music > language — culture sequence. For instance, the learner buys an album by Tupac Shakur. After listening to the 
music a couple of times, he or she goes online and searches for the lyrics or street language. Once the learner understands the 
lyrics and their meaning, he or she wants to understand who Tupac was, what he struggled for, and what his cultural context 
was. So the learner goes on to research Tupac's life and comes to the conclusion that this individual was not only an influential 
rapper in the late 1990's but also a poet and social activist who advocated supporting the poor (Tupak Shakur Foundation, 
2012). This helps the learner develop a more mature understanding of the Hip Hop culture that fosters future learning. Ul- 
timately, the learner has assimilated the positive message that Tupac Amaru Shakur wanted to spread, and, in the process, has 
learned the associated language. 


4.3. Three strategic steps for using Hip Hop as learning materials 


I now go more deeply into the strategy to provide some practical methods and personal techniques based 
on actual experience. There are no short cuts to success in second language learning; instead, the strategy of using the 
music—= language —> culture triad inspires and motivates the learner. 


4.3.1. First step: choosing the material, choosing the music 

The intention to learn begins with the music itself, so the learner must locate his or her favorite kind of Hip Hop music. 
Going online and listening to Internet radio will lead to songs that are intriguing. Once the material is located, the learner just 
needs to purchase the album and then do nothing but listen to it. This process creates two possible conditions: either the 
learner falls in love with the album (or at least some tracks on the album) or becomes sick and tired of the whole album. An 
album that cannot arouse continuing interest is just like a badly-edited textbook that a teacher uses in middle school. If the 
album is exciting, the learner must spend some time with the material and be sure to savor it. 


4.3.2, Second step: analyzing the materials, the lyrics, the language 

At the second step, the learner initiates an analysis of the material by researching and deciphering the lyrics. This process 
might take some time to accomplish, and that is why the learner must be interested in the learning material (songs). When 
doing the research, the learner finds many resources available on the Internet, and this can be a starting point for the second 
step. At this point, the learner needs to assess the reliability of the content. Some edited versions might erase the explicit 
contents, which reflect the original thoughts of a rapper, so the learner must recheck the lyrics by reading them while 
listening to the music. The learner might prefer the edited version, which is friendlier to some first-timers. After perusing the 
lyrics, the learner can start to break down the document and create a customized textbook. 

Creating a textbook is not hard work; the only necessities are a blank notebook in which to systematically write down 
things he or she does not know from the material, often starting with vocabulary, just as ordinary second language textbooks 
normally do. The learner must be cautious at this part of the process, because some words in Black English, or street language, 
might not be easy to find in the dictionary. Taking “C.R.E.A.M.” from Wu-Tang Clan as an example, the title is intriguing 
enough, and the lyrics are even more so. The Wu rhymed that: 


Started smokin' woolies at sixteen 

And running up in gates, and doing hits for high stakes 
Making my way on fire escapes 

No question I would speed, for cracks and weed. 


For some learners, the new words might be: woolies, stakes, cracks, and weeds. For the novice, it might be confusing to look 
up in the dictionary words like woolies and weeds, not to mention smokin'woolies or high stakes. The phrase smoking woolies 
might seem like cooking a lamb dish, but it actually represents using marijuana. To minimize the possibility of misunder- 
standing, the learner must go more deeply into the research, use multiple references, and/or ask questions on websites. In this 
way he or she can correctly write down new words and phrases in the personalized textbook and then continue to the next 
stage of work, sentence structure and grammar. 

Using Hip Hop lyrics to learn sentence structure is very entertaining and easy, unlike the ordinary, sometimes boring 
textbook. During the language learning process, one of the 99 problems that are very hard to penetrate is building up a 
sentence with the correct structure, but the Hip Hop learning strategy makes it engaging. Most language learning textbooks 
require the learner to paraphrase the text to create new sentences. The learner can do this with the personalized textbook as 
well. Ifthe learner can get used to many of the patterns used for paraphrase, he or she can manage most conversations easily 
and can then unconsciously build up a “learner's grammar,” similar to the way children learn to speak their native language. 
When working on this part of learning, the learner first writes down sentences in the lyrics that are unfamiliar and then 
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analyzes their structure by underlining the key phrases and clauses and highlighting other elements. This process is very 
interesting, because rap lyrics are normally short and use an active, first-person perspective. While writing down the sen- 
tences and trying to synthesize them, the learner does not need to flip flop the clauses to make these sentences under- 
standable. The structure is straightforward. Let us use the lyrics of Excursions from A Tribe Called Quest (ATCQ) as an example. 
ATCQ preached that: 


Back in the days when I was a teenager, 

Before I had status and before I had a pager, 

You could find the abstract listening to hip hop, 
My pops used to say, it reminded him of be-bop. 


Some of the words might be initially confusing, but the learner can analyze them and then mildly paraphrase the sentence. 
If all words (including street terms) have already been understood, then the paraphrased sentence might look this: 


Back in the days when I was a teenager, before 1 had status and before 1 had a pager, you could find the abstract 
listening to hip hop and my pops (father) used to say that it reminded him of be-bop (one form of Jazz music). 


At this point, the contents of the textbook start to be formulated systematically, with new vocabulary boldfaced, notes in 
italics, and phrases or clauses underlined. Some of the sentences or clauses might be difficult for a beginner to decipher. Well, 
the learner can pose a question online, directly ask a teacher, or ask someone else nearby. Thus, the learner creates the 
textbook and raises questions while simultaneously setting up an achievable goal and being inspired. The learner continues to 
learn with his or her favorite music. If difficulties are encountered, the learner can stop at any point and go back to step one to 
enjoy the music. The learner is free to reframe his or her aptitude to fit the situation, because aptitude is not fixed (Leaver 
et al.,, 2005). 

While continuing the textbook production, the learner goes ever more deeply into the learning process because of 
research. To understand street rules surrounding status, pagers, woolies, cracks, and homeboys, the learner dives into the 
background of the music and lyrics of choice. In doing so, the learner moves to the third step, learning the culture. 


4.3.3. Third step: understanding the background of the culture 

The third step is not isolated from the prior steps, since the music, the lyrics, and the culture are all tied together. Un- 
derstanding the culture not only helps the learner to build up the material in the textbook, but it also helps the learner know 
how to choose future learning materials based on an awareness of the background of an artist and the style of music. 
Moreover, motivation is maintained through becoming part of the culture of Hip Hop. If the learner stays outside the culture, 
he or she can never touch the heart of the realities and difficulties that most rappers try to express. Getting to know Hip Hop 
music, artists, and culture thoroughly enables the learner to select material well, stay on the bright side, and avoid choosing 
criminally-minded material that might bring a negative climate. 

What is the Hip Hop culture today? Some people easily answer that Hip Hop is nothing but bling bling, money making, 
violence, guns, drugs, and pimping for life - the hub of felonies -— and they consider its music as only slang and cursing. 
However, that is not the case. Many rap artists today maintain their flavor while keeping themselves aware of the changing 
environment, as the group De La Soul rhymed in one of its most influential songs, the stake is high. Dove the plug two (David 
Jude Jolicoeur) rapped that he was ... 


Sick of slang, sick of half-award shows, 
Sick of R8-B b*****s over b******t tracks, 
Cocaine and crack which bring sickness to blacks, ... 
Makin' the whole sick world collapse... 


The De La Soul group directly criticized the illness and craziness of the materialized society, the problematic reality of 
Hip Hop culture, and the need for change. Not only do some individual rappers and groups stay with the positive side and 
try to promote peace and love, but many significant Hip Hop organizations also offer charity to society and disseminate 
positive messages. An example is the UK4UGANDA charity event, which Zulu Nation UK (n.d.) held to raise money for 
projects in Uganda that would build the future generation of Uganda Hip Hop artists and offer Ugandan people a brighter 
future. Another famous example is the Hip Hop Declaration of Peace (KRS One et al., 2001), which was presented to the 
United Nations to promote Hip Hop as a worldwide “Kulture toward freedom from violence.” Three hundred rappers and 
many organizations, including the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), signed the 
declaration. 

In short, Hip Hop is not a criminal tool to dispense thoughts of hatred; instead, it is a culture that allows people to express 
their will to learn from the environment (the Zulu, mother planet, nature), be adaptive to other people and thoughts, and live 
life with peace and love. When the learner has these beliefs, he or she can concentrate on learning and on developing 
adaptability, tolerance, and harmonious ways of living. 
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5. Final personal comments 


Using the three parts of the triad - music, language, and culture — 1 continue to succeed in learning English. Il use my 
favorite rap music as the background theme song, have a personalized textbook which I can carry everywhere and to which I 
can keep adding, and gain the knowledge of Hip Hop culture that supports my belief and my will to learn. With my long-term 
inspiration, motivation, and flexible learning material, I am far ahead of those who still struggle with uninspiring, rigid 
learning materials and curricula. 

Taiwanese students and those in other Asian countries often become acclimatized to a rigid learning pattern and become 
numb because of the “cramming culture.” Some educational reforms in Taiwan have created more problems than solutions, 
causing students to gradually lose their motivation and inspiration. That was why | tried to think outside the box of the 
Taiwanese school curriculum and made an investment in learning language my own way. After two decades, l am still using 
the same strategy, and it works well — not only for learning English, but also for learning Japanese and for improving my skills 
in some of the local Chinese dialects. I will definitely keep using this strategy in the future. 

Motivation is fundamental to a successful learning process. In any portion of the second language learning process, all 
learners, including me, must make sure that motivation counterbalances anxieties, difficulties, and problems. For me, music 
works on the soul. As discussed above, music inspires language, and language makes music come alive. Use of music as the 
learning material sustains the inspiration to learn the language. My chosen music is Hip Hop, due to its unique connection of 
music, language, and culture - the triad of my simple and flexible learning strategy. The strategy starts with selecting and 
enjoying the music. The next step is to use research to analyze the materials, decipher the vocabulary and grammar, and 
create a customized textbook. Research leads to immersion in the “Kulture” of Hip Hop, which in its latest and most 
fundamental incarnations is a culture of peace. Further cycles of the music > language —> culture triad can continue indef- 
initely with the use of Hip Hop materials that are new to the learner. As the learning process continues, it remains inspiring 
and motivating. 

However, we must remember that Rome was not built in one day. Many language instruction companies claim that 
learners can become fluent in a few weeks, but such claims are completely untrue; language learning always requires a long 
effort. Learners who seek short cuts or quick routes will never achieve the goal. The key to success relates to determination 
and motivated action. Whether the goal is basic survival in another country or the development of real proficiency in a foreign 
language, the active, inspired learner can attain success. Hip Hop can promote many learners' motivation to learn a language. 

Although Hip Hop culture is about 40 years old, not many people understand its true meaning. Most people still treat Hip 
Hop culture as if it were an underground organization filled with nothing but anger, rage, and materialism. Hip Hop culture 
has a long road ahead to prove itself to everyone as a potential agent for peace and for language learning, just as language 
learners try to prove themselves - showing the firmness, the determination, and the will to be successful. Hip Hop and other 
forms of music can help learners stay engaged in and excited by their language learning journey. 
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